CHAPTER XV.

ENGLISH COOKING AND RESTAURANTS*

From afternoon teas to solid dinners is not a far cry,
yet the contrast between the two is great. It may sound
almost inconceivable, but none the less true, that the
Englishman looks forward with eagerness to the former
and not the latter* The one may be less substantial than
the other, but he regards the first as a treat, a pleasure,
and the second only a duty, a drudgery. The element
of bulk or solidness in the latter may have something to
do with this comparative aversion for it, but the real reason
seems to lie much deeper* Namely, the former can be
varied or plain, simple or elaborate, but the latter is
doomed to almost perennial monotony*

Just as the German food is reputed abroad to consist
of only sausages and the sauerkraut, so English food is
said to consist of only sardines on toast, roast beef and
Yorkshire pudding. Such a statement is, of course,
inaccurate, but it seems not entirely groundless. To
be sure, the Englishman's diet requires much more than
is provided by the above simple menu. But the compara-
tive simplicity of English cooking as well as the paucity
of change, after the .list of possible varieties is exhausted,
no doubt is responsible for such an impression.

It is inevitable that when one speaks of foreign customs,
there/are many misconceptions*  For example, many
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